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My dolly’s a person that’s nearly my size, 
And in many ways something like me; 
And when I am talking she opens her eyes, 

Or shuts them up so she can’t see. 


When I am happy my dolly is glad, 
And so sweet—the dear little elf! 

She always acts nicely; she never is sad. 
She’s as good as I am myself. 


Then hush-a-by, baby! Rock-a-by! knowing 
Sleep time’s for you and for me. 

Down into Dreamland soon we'll be going, 
Shaking the Dreamland tree! 


C. F. H. 
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THE WEE WISDOM CLUB 


BESSIE EVANS PETTINGER 


THEY ENTER SCHOOL 


- For several hours the three girls sat quietly in the 
seat as the train sped forward. They talked of the new 
school and the unknown wonders about to be entered 
upon. They speculated as to their teachers, their studies, 
and most of all about the new girls they would meet. 
Too excited to give much thought to the subject, they 
planned how their room was to be arranged, where the 
furniture would be placed, and just how the dainty cur- 
tains and pillow covers, packed so carefully away in 
their trunks, would look when hung and placed in the 
room now awaiting their coming. 

“Isn’t it fine that we could all three get a room to- 
gether, even if it is a double room! and mother said there 
were four of the dearest little white beds in the rooms, 
and two little white dressers, and four little white chairs, 
and a pretty pinkish-blue carpet. With our things to 
finish off with, won’t they be dear!” said Lois. 

“Yes, that is all right for you and Sallie, because 
you have always shared your dresser together, and then 
you are sisters; but just think of me! I never had a 
sister to share up with, and now I will have to go halves 
with a perfect stranger when I don’t even know her 
name,” answered Margaret. 

“Well, you will know her name, and I just feel it 
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in my bones that she will be nice. I’d just as soon share 
my dresser with a perfect stranger as with Sallie, for 
Sallie is so particular she just drives me crazy! I'd like 
the chance,” said Lois, taking another piece of candy 
from the box Nellie had given her. 


“Well, if you would like it so much, suppose we 
trade; let me share the dresser with Sallie, and you go 
into the double room with the other girl,” proposed Mar- 
garet, half in fun, half in earnest. 


“All right; it’s a go!” exclaimed Lois. “You take 
Sallie with all her particularness, and Ill take the new 
girl and run the chance of her being nice.” 


“No, Lois, you must do no such thing. Mother 
said we must do everything that our judgment told us 
was best, but she did not mean that we were to disar- 
range any of the plans she had made for us. You and 
I had better keep together in the same room, and Mar- 
garet will be almost beside us; for the door between the 
rooms is very large and there is to be no curtain,” said 
Sallie, who was beginning to “mother” Lois in a way 
most irritating to the younger sister. 

“Oh, very well, Sallie,’ spoke up Margaret, who 
was beginning to be restless and irritable under the exist- 
ing excitement of going away from home for the first 
time; “if you don’t want to have me share things with 
you, indeed I do not want to.” 

“Now, Margaret, aren’t you ashamed to talk like 
that! You know very well I’d just as soon share things 
with you as with Lois—and more so, for Lois is that 
careless I never can keep things straight in the drawers; 
but don’t you see, Lois might not get on with the other 
girl, and she isn’t like you—she couldn’t keep from quar- 
reling.” 

Lois answered, “Then we could trade back easy 
enough; and anyway, I know I’m going to like the Miss 
Unknown, so there will be no danger of quarreling. I'd 
like to know what you girls always say I quarrel for? 
I never quarrel, except with Robert, and that’s just for 
fun.” 

“Robert is the only one in all the list of your friends 
who wouldn’t rather give you your way than quarrel 
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with you, for you certainly always get the best of a ‘word 
battle, ” laughed Margaret. 

“Will you trade the new girl for Sallie?” asked 
Lois; and Margaret answered, “It’s just as Sallie says, 
but I'd like to.” 

Sallie hesitated, and then replied: “We will ask 
Miss Harshman about it, and if she thinks it is all right, 
then I will think so too.” 

“T’ll bet Miss Harshman is just as cross as her 
name is—I’l] bet she is,” said Lois. 

“Lois, if you use such slang at Douglas Hall I'll 
just be ashamed to own you,” said Sallie, with a troubled 
face; for she saw that the lady across the aisle was 
watching them out of the corner of her eyes, and seemed 
amused at Lois. 

“You are not going to own me, and Miss Harshman 
isn’t going to own me either,” recklessly answered Lois. 

“She won’t want to own you when she sees how you 
can be at times,” laughed Margaret; “but as she is Lady 
Principal, I think you will do about as she says, and so 
will I. We will ask her about the change of room-mates, 
and I shouldn’t be surprised if she would let us do it.” 

“As a rule, I like any kind of people; but Lady 
Principals are the one class that I just dislike, and I 
ean’'t help it. Now Miss Harshman—mother thought 
she was lovely; but I just know exactly what she’ll be 
like. She'll wear glasses, to begin with; her mouth will 
be so straight and long that she couldn’t smile if she 
wanted to, and her hair will be straight as a stick, and 
brushed right back and twisted in a little tight wad.” 

“Lois, do be quiet.” said Sallie, with flushing cheeks; 
for she saw that the lady across the aisle was not losing a 
word of Lois’s naughty speech. “Mother said you 
weren't old enough to go away to boarding school, and 
your words prove that you aren’t. I’m quite sure Miss 
Harshman is just as nice as mother said she was; and 
besides, what do you know about ‘lady principals,’ any- 
way? You never saw one in your life.” 

“Well, I’ve read about them, and they are all alike,” 
said Lois, with a defiant toss of her head. 

“What you seek for you will find.” quoted Marga- 
ret; “and I’m going to expect to find her the nicest wom- 
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an I ever met. So if she isn't, it will be her fault—not 
mine.” 

After a few moments’ silence Lois stretched her- 
self to her full length and exclaimed: “Oh, I’m so anx- 
ious to get there, and yet I’m scared to death! What 
do you suppose they will do to us, girls? We'll be there 
in fifteen minutes now. Don’t you feel funny? I’ve 
got little cold zig-zag chills running up and down my 
back. Have you?” 

“My hands are like ice,’ said Sallie, “and I didn’t 
think I’d mind it a bit; but really, I do believe I’m 
scared.” 

Margaret got the suit-cases in position to give to 
the porter, straightened her already straight necktie, 
brushed the dust from the toes of her polished shoes, and 
sat back with a sigh. “I’ve gotten over being scared; 
I’m simply paralyzed.” 

The train slowed up, the porter went out with the 
suit-cases, and the three girls followed—also the lady 
from across the aisle. 

The train paused only long enough to let the pas- 
sengers off; then with a shriek it wound itself out of 
sight, leaving the little girls to look for the ’bus they 
had been told would be waiting for them. 

They were not the only ones on their way to school, 
for several other girls stood with suit-cases, looking about 
to know what to do next. One girl, who seemed more 
familiar with her surroundings than the rest, and who 
had evidently been there the year before, exclaimed, as 
she caught sight of the lady who had sat across the 
aisle from our girls: “Oh, Miss Harshman, where do 
you suppose the ’bus is? We aren’t too early for it, 
are we?” 

The three girls looked at each other in consterna- 
tion. What had they been saying, with Miss Harshman 
right across from them! “I always get caught, no mat- 
ter where I go or what I do,” said Lois, under her 
breath. 


Then up the long dusty road came the big carryall, 
and before the girls knew just what they were doing 
they were in the "bus and riding between rows of gnarled 
oaks toward Douglas Hall. 
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The girls who had been there before were so busy 
telling their friends of what they had been doing during 
the vacation months, that they seemed to forget the lit- 
tle strangers who sat so still and wide eyed as the big 
brick Hall loomed up in the distance. 

In the big, quiet reception room they waited, the 
polished hard-wood floor reflecting back their shadows. 
Several little and big girls waited too, and company in 
their misery tended to quiet their nerves. 

At last a young girl came in and asked if they were 
Sallie and Lois Pettinger and Margaret Gray. Glad that 
at least their names were known, if not themselves, they 
told her that they were the ones named. 

“Miss Harshman has just arrived on the same train 
which brought you,” explained the young girl, with a 
friendly smile, ‘and she will not be able to see you for 
some little time—maybe an hour; so she sent me to show 
you your rooms. Your trunks arrived this morning, and 
Miss Harshman thought maybe you might like to unpack 
them and get your clothes in order, as you will be busy 
with your school work very soon.” 

She spoke somewhat shyly, but her smile was so 
sweet that the girls decided at once that here was a girl 
who, though much older than they were, would be a good 
friend. They did not tell her this, however, but followed 
her through the long halls, up the stairs, and finally into 
a double room, through the windows of which the after- 
noon sun was sending the last lingering rays of color. 


From across the hall came bursts of laughter, sev- 
eral voices all sounding together, and pattering of feet 
running back and forward from room to room. 

“Shall we try to get the curtains up today, or shall 
we unpack our trunks and get our clothes hung up?” 
asked Sallie, when their guide had left them to them- 
selves. 

“Let’s ’tend to the trunks first,” said Margaret, “and 
then we can get at our clothes and get cleaned up for 
dinner; for I suppose of course we are to have din- 
ner, although I feel as if I never cared to do anything 
so commonplace as eat again in all my life.” 


“Let’s put on our new wool dresses, just for to- 
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night,” suggested Lois. “We want to look as nice as we 
can for the first time.” 


And so it was, that when Miss Harshman sent for 
them to meet her in the reception room, they appeared in 
pretty soft wool dresses—Sallie’s brown, Lois’s red, and 
Margaret in blue. 

Miss Harshman did not have straight hair, but in- 
stead it was soft and wavy, and had streaks of white 
running through the black. She wore a dark red vel- 
vet dress with soft folds of lace at her neck and wrists, 
and she wore pretty little slippers almost as small as 
Lois’s. 

What was said at that meeting none of them could 
ever remember afterwards, but whatever it was, it won 
Lois over to Lady Principals. She told Margaret on 
her way to the dining room (for dinner was announced 
while they were still with Miss Harshman, and the four 
went to the dining room together), “She is the very dear- 

est Lady Principal that ever was!” and Margaret an- 
swered, “How do you know? you never met any others?” 


KISSES FOR YOU 


“One for the lips, that they may say 
The kindest things in the pleasantest way; 
Two for the cheeks, that they may smile, 
And never need blush at sense of guile; 
Two for the eyes, that they may see ° 
The sweetness of love and charity; 
One for the forehead, that you may be wise, 
And never earth’s poorest ones despise; 
One for each hand, that they may do 
Only the deeds that are good and true; 
Two for the ears, that all day long 
They may be hearing the angels’ song; 
And, wishing you happiness one and again, 
There is the end of the kisses ten.” 
—Selected. 
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TREASURE-BOX 


Imetpa Octavia SHANKLIN 


Part I 


Two maidens dwelt on the shore of the sea. 
The sea spread its wide waters to the north as far 
as vision reached; it shone as far to the south as eye could 
measure. Each morning its remote billows tossed up a 
glittering line when the light from the east dissolved the 
night; each evening it opened to receive the sun when 
he surrendered the sky to the stars, his children, and 
left the pale twilight to the nightingale. 

It was the custom of the two maidens to watch the 
sea for the coming of a ship. Tradition promised that 
the ship would bear to the white sands of their shore a 
princess, beautiful, good, and great, who was to bestow 
upon some person a gift of value. Both maidens wished 
to see the ship as soon as its white sails could be dis- 
cerned against the indistinct horizon, and often they 
wondered who would be the happy one to receive the 
royal gift. 

In the sands of the shore were many gems and 
many brightly colored pebbles which the maidens 
gathered into heaps. While they watched and played 
they spoke of the princess. 

“Basha, I think we shall see the white ship today,” 
was the greeting one always gave the other, when they 
met in the morning. 

“Are you sure, Walin?” Basha grew to ask. “I 
have watched many, many days, and never yet have I 
seen the white sails bloom in the west with the morning 
light, nor has the evening brought the princess to our 
sands.” A sigh closed her words, for Basha had waited, 
as she said, many days for the coming of the princess. 

“T know not for a surety, Basha, but since the prin- 
cess came not yesterday, nor any day before, I think 
the time must be nearer in which she will come, and why 
not today? See, the light runs out across the water. Let 
us hasten to the sands, for it may be that even now the 
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white sails bear out of the dim west, and we must be 
at the sea’s very edge, to meet the princess whom we 
love.” 

Then would Walin catch Basha by the hand, the 
two running down upon the white sands. Basha would 
say, 

“Truly, I love the princess. Why should she delay?” 

So Basha counted the days, and Walin each morn- 
ing looked hopefully across the waters, each evening 
searched the night-tinged waves for the white sails she 
knew must come. One morning she cried, 

“Basha, Basha, I see the ship! Look far into the 
west, at the place where the sun went to bed last night. 
It is the princess! Oh, the ship, the splendid ship!” 

Basha looked and saw only the dim sky and dim 
water melting into each other. 

“The ship does not come today, Walin,” she said 
sadly. ‘Your eyes are strained from over-watching. If 
you see aught, you see a white cloud coming out of the 
water, and a gull flying near the waves. But why should 
the princess delay?” 

“No, Basha. It is the ship; last night I dreamed it 
came, and yonder I see it. It is the ship, and in the ship 
is the princess.” 

Basha laughed. 

“And I have dreamed of the ship many nights, and 
never yet has it moored by our sands. My eyes are 
quite as good as yours, but the ship is still beyond our 
sight.” 

“Be not discouraged, Basha. Look! There is the 
ship!” 

A long banner of vapor was forming over the sea, 
and when Basha again looked nothing but the soft mist 
was to be seen in the distance. Again she laughed. 

“Oh, Walin! Dreams are as vapors. They come 
from the bosom of things, we know not how nor why; 
they melt, revealing only that which was before. The 
cloud yonder will vanish, and you shall see the waters 
as they were, no royal craft to carry our dear princess 
hither.” 

“Ah, Basha, you are right in part and wrong in 
greater part. Truly, dreams come from the bosom of 
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things that are, and we know not how nor why. But 
they hold in their mists the new thing; they melt, and the 
unknown shows itself. The cloud yonder holds the ship 
of our princess, and when it melts you shall see that 
which has come out of the bosom of the things that are.” 

The two maidens stood with eyes fixed upon the 
vapor in the west. Slowly the cloud moved toward them, 
while the morning sun shone brightly upon the sands. 
The face of Basha was dull with disappointment, but 
the countenance of Walin shone with expectation. The 
breeze freshened, and Walin said: 

“Soon, my Basha, shall the cloud melt, and the 
royal ship will be before us.” 

While she spoke, the mists thinned, parted, vanished. 
Behold, upon the water, gleamihg in the morning bright- 
ness, appeared the ship. Its white sails were filled with 
the steady breeze; its white hull glistened in the light. 

“The ship, and the princess!” whispered Walin, 
too glad to move. 

Basha locked her hands back of her. “I was 
wrong,” she. said. 

Smoothly the majestic ship came toward the maid- 
ens. Silently they waited its nearer approach. At last, 
when the sun stood high, and the sands were hot beneath 
their feet, the ship was so close that they could make out 
the forms of the seamen about their tasks. 

“Where is the Princess? I do not see her,” spoke 
Basha. 

“She will appear,” said Walin. 

When the ship came to a point a few score yards 
from the water’s margin, the seamen threw overboard 
an anchor. The breeze had almost ceased, and soon the 
ship sat quietly upon the sea like a white bird resting 
in the still shallows of a sheltered lake. 

The crew swung over and lowered a rowboat, which 
was soon manned by twelve oarsmen and a captain. Then 
a tall lady dressed in white descended into the boat. At 
the word of the captain, the oarsmen pushed away until 
clear of the ship, when, bending in unison, they flashed 
the long oars into the sunlight, then dipped them into 
the water. In rhythmic swing of body and blade, they 
brought the boat swiftly toward the sands. When it 
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came so far in that the keel grated upon the pebbles, the 
captain bade the oarsmen desist. 

At a motion from the lady, two men stepped from 
the boat into the shoal water. The lady spoke a low 
word to the captain, who thereupon handed each man a 
dark, wooden, steel-bound box. The men carried the 
boxes to the sands, and stood waiting before the maidens. 
The lady stood up, and said: 

“I give according to my wisdom, my love, and my 
greatness.” 

Walin held out her hands with palms united. 
“Thank you, my princess,” she said. 

Basha stood with hands clasped back of her body. 
“Thank you, my princess,” she said. 

The lady resumed hér seat.: The men put the chests 
upon the sands and went back to the boat. The oars- 
men returned to their labors, and the party swept back 
to the ship. The two maidens saw the lady ascend, saw 
the oarsmen follow. They watched the boat being taken 
up, the anchor lifted. Then the ship turned for its 
journey into the west. 

No sooner had the ship got under way than Basha 
was upon her knees before the box, working and lifting 
with her small hands to raise the lid. Walin stood look- 
ing after the ship, kissing her fingers toward that part 
where the lady had disappeared. Once a white hand- 
kerchief was fluttered toward her, and the. maiden knelt, 
holding out both hands toward the ship. 

“Walin,’ demanded Basha, “open your chest. I 
would see what is in it.” 

“The princess treated us alike, and there will be in 
my chest the same nature of gift that there is in yours.” 

Basha laughed scornfully. “Here is my treasure, 
the gift of the princess.” 

She handed Walin a paper, upon which was written: 

“Maiden, I bestow upon you my gift. these words: 
The treasures of life are not given. They are found 
by seeking. 

“In the chest you are to place each day the choicest 
gem you find. Store no false jewel. When I return, 
come before me adorned with the treasure you have gar- 
nered. 
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“I give according to my wisdom, my love, and my 
greatness. Farewell.” 


When Walin had ended the reading of the words, 
Basha again said: 


“Open your chest, Walin; let me see your treasure. 
Perhaps the princess put all the gift into yours, intend- 
ing us to share.” 

With no word, Walin knelt before her box. After 
little delay she opened it, finding a paper on which was 
written the message she had just read. 


“What could she mean, to mock us so?’ demanded 
Basha. 


Walin stood in deep thought, the paper pressed over 
her heart. Finally she said: 


“The white princess mocks no one. It must mean 
that we are to gather our own treasure. Certainly, it is 
more fitting that we should bring gems to the princess 
than that we should receive them from her. Yes, Basha, 
we must fill our own treasure-chests. The gems we have 
been idly handling day by day are to be kept, not tossed 
about according to mood. Let us to the work.” 


She placed the paper again in the upper tray of the 
box, where she had found it, and where it would be seen 
upon opening the lid. Basha sat down upon her box, 
clicking the heels of her slippers against its side. Walin 
threw a last kiss toward the ship, now far out upon the 
water. 


“And how shall you know which is treasure, which 
is false? How do we know, pray, that yon was indeed 
the princess? She wore not even a coronet, she was at- 
tended only by oarsmen. In truth, I doubt her royalty.” 

“Not the princess? Though she wore no crown, 
did you not look into her eyes? ‘Though she came unat- 
tended to our sands, did you not hear her voice and note 
her presence? I tell you, Basha, she is indeed the prin- 
cess, whom we have long awaited. As to the treasure, 
the jewel-smith will teach us, and I shall put into my 
chest the richest and most royal of all that I discover.” 

Walin knelt, and began the search. 


(To be continued.) 
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BUZZY’'’S STORY 


Mary BrewertTon Wirt. 


Part II 


There is no use in disobeying, for suffering always 
follows the disobedience. 

I don’t know for what reason, but I’ve been told 
never to go into the kitchen pantry. I ran in one day 
as fast as I could, for I wanted to see what they had in 
there. I looked all about, to see nothing but green things, 
and ever so many empty plates—not a scrap of meat any- 
where! I heard Aunt Mary’s footsteps, so I ran and hid 
behind a box of cold potatoes—I mean raw potatoes; 
but they were cold, and I like hot things. 

Well, I was dragged out of that, and—whipped! 
Aunt Mary did the whipping! 

I went and sat down near the radiator then, and 
just looked at her. I looked at her a long time, and I 
didn’t smile a bit. She and Aunt Helen were eating 
their breakfast, but I had nothing. By and by Aunt 
Mary filled my plate. Then she went back to her seat. 
I ate the porridge and cream she gave me (it certainly 
was good); then I took my seat again near the radiator, 
but I did not speak to Aunt Mary. 

It seemed to make her feel terribly, for after awhile 
she came and picked me up and carried me into the li- 
brary, and took me on her lap and stroked me. 

I didn’t speak to her for a long time. She was so 
good to me, and I felt so comfortable there on her lap, 
that I forgot to be cross, so I began to sing. She kissed 
me on the neck and said something about my not going 
into that pantry again, etc. 

There are a number of things I am not to do. The 
other things are scratching and sharpening my claws on 
the chairs and couch pillows, and walking on the kitchen 
and dining-room tables. I never do these things any 
more, unless I forget. It seems hard for a kitten 
always to remember, but I suppose I could hold the word 
—"T love to do right!” 

I don’t get many whippings now, for I understand 
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they were for my own good, and I don’t sulk any more. 

One day I kept getting in the way; at last I walked 
right under Aunt Mary’s feet. It was near the kitchen 
door, and she didn’t see me. She stepped on my leg, 
and I screamed out with fright and pain, and limped 
away towards the library. 

Aunt Mary picked me up from the floor, and— 
what do you suppose? Why, she nearly cried herself! 
Then she held me on her lap and rubbed my leg gently, 
and said she didn’t intend to do it, and kept telling me it 
was well and couldn’t hurt me any more—that she loved 
me. 

When I heard her say all that I felt better, and so 
I sang a little and went to sleep on her lap. When I 
waked, my leg was well. 

These are the kinds of things that happen in my life. 

I did not tell you about that little cat that lives in 
the house, did I? There’s only one place I’ve really seen 
her, and that’s on one side of the parlor, over a low shelf 
where vases and pictures are. ‘They have what they call 
a large mirror there—whatever that is. In that mirror 
is a kitten, my color. The mirror looks to me like our 
parlor; but you should see that kitten! Such a wonder- 
fully strange kitten! It imitates me. If I jump, it 
jumps; if I shake my bells, it shakes its bells; and it 
has an Aunt Mary just like mine, who carries it around 
on her shoulder. I have to be very good, for that kit- 
ten does what I do. They say it is a perfectly good lit- 
tle kitten, and has never done any wrong. 

When I run to peep behind the post at the side of 
the mirror I can’t find that kitten—it has gone! When 
I run in front of that mirror, there it is. as saucy as ever. 
I’ve tried again and again to tumble that kitten over, but 
I cannot touch it. It’s a great mystery to me! Aunt 
Helen and Aunt Mary both laugh when I get after that 
kitten. I can’t do a thing to it. I just bump my own 
nose trying to get at it. 

I spend many moments looking out of the front 
window. I can see the children go by to school, and I 
can watch the cars. I like to watch things move. 
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One day a baby came in, and they tried to take her 
picture and mine together, and the doll’s as well. But 
the baby wobbled about, and kept saying, “Dolly, dolly, 
pitty kitty, pitty kitty,” and I walked around and around 
that baby. She was a curiosity, nearly as small as I, and 


Aunt Mary anp Buzzy. 


so those pictures were of no use. Maybe the one of 
Aunt Mary at her desk might give you an idea of our 
play, but I moved a little in that one. Another day we 
had some pictures taken out of doors in the yard. 

A Wee Wispom boy from next door came in to see 
me the other day. He jumped over the back fence and 
came up on our porch steps. He picked me up in his 
arms and shook hands with me. He’s a very nice boy in- 
deed, is Albert; but I do have to hold to thoughts of love 
about that black cat of his, for I got a long scratch on 
my head one day. I won't say what I did back with my 
claws, but then that “Nig” cat is much bigger than I. 


You know Aunt Mary writes this for me, though 
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I am just now trying to hold the pen; but it doesn’t seem 
to suit her, the way I do it. Then I chew the end and 
she laughs and pulls the pen away. 

I had a fine present given me for Easter. The 
ladies came from Marshall Field’s one day—that’s a 
large store down town; I heard them talking, so I know. 
Well, I had been at home for hours by myself, when they 
came in. 

Aunt Mary unwrapped a tiny bundle and said, 
“Here, Buzzy, is your present;” and she threw on the 
floor what I call a “‘live-forever chicken.” It was very 
small and soft, all of wool. I made a jump for it, and 
every time my paw struck it it would seem to fly across 
the room. I played with that for days and days. It 
did not break or get hurt; it lost only its pretty yellow 
color, and became what they called “dirty and dusty.” 
It never wore out. I just lost it one day—any way, it 
disappeared—under the radiator, I suppose. 

I may tell you some more another time. Here’s my 
love for you! As ever, Buzzy. 


REMEMBER VERSE 


Fear is darkness; 
Love is light; 
Love makes day, 


And fear makes night. 


Love shines out— 
Fear is gone, 
Like the darkness 
At the dawn. 


—M. 
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@ CHILD-GARDENING 


rc Conducted by LIDA H. HARDY 


GOSPEL OF NATURE STUDY 
THE LAW OF EXPRESSION 
Series XXVIII 
GOD’S GIFT OF THE COW 


“And God made the . . . cattle after their kind: 
and God saw that it was good.”—Genesis 1: 25. 


This is “Tryphosa.” She lives in Topeka, Kansas, 
and is a very intelligent animal. 

Because Tryphosa has a backbone, she is a verte- 
brate; because she feeds her young on milk created with- 
in her own body, she belongs to the class of animals 
called mammals. Instead of having toes on each foot, as 
the dog and cat have, Tryphosa has on each foot a thick 
nail, called a hoof. For this reason she belongs to the 
order of Ungulata, which means hoof. 
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Tryphosa chews her food a second time, and because 
she does this, she is called the Ruminantia. After she 
has been turned into her feeding lot, for a long time she 
slowly walks around, quietly cropping the tender grass 
and clover. All this time she is not eating it at all, but is 
packing it away in a big bag inside of her body. The 
bag holds fifteen gallons or more and is called a paunch. 

When this big bag is full, that which has been eaten 
passes into a second stomach, where it is formed into lit- 
tle cuds or balls; then while she rests under the shade 
of the big willow tree, these little balls come up into 
her mouth and are chewed again. After a thorough 
chewing the food passes to a third stomach and from there 
to a fourth. And so we learn that the cow has four rooms 
in her stomach. We learn too that she is most curiously 
and wonderfully made. 

Within her body there are two glands, one on each 
side, which are called the “mammary glands.” These 
glands divide into lobes, each having a separate open- 
ing. Each lobe has a tube which opens in a nipple or 
teat, from which milk may be drawn. 


Milking Time. 

Milk is one of the most perfect foods in the world. 
The secret of making it has never been known by man. 
Men have found out what it is made of, but have never 
been able to make it. Frightening a cow will poison her 
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milk. Since we know this, we shall always remember 
that a cow is an animal which must be treated very ten- 
derly and very carefully. 

Mayo, Tryphosa’s good protector, is watchful to see 
that no dogs chase her and that no thoughtess children 
tease her. 

In the morning after she has been milked, she opens 
the gate herself that leads into the feeding lot. When it 
is time to go home in the evening, again she opens the 
gate, and in a serious, business-like way walks quietly 
along the street, obediently turning into the alley, never 
loitering by the wayside, and never even stopping to say 
How do! until she reaches her own milking shed, by the 
side of the big brown barn. Tryphosa is very fond of 
play, and Mayo often takes the time for a good romp 
with her, which he follows by a brisk and thorough 
brushing down. After this she shows her appreciation 
of it all by gently rubbing her face against his sleeve, ex- 
pressing her thanks gratefully, and often ending all the 
fun with a cordial hoof shake and as hearty a Good-by 
as a cow could possibly moo. 

Once Mr. Angell found a cow in distress, and after 
he had helped her out of her trouble, she thanked him 


by lapping his coat sleeve with her tongue. When he 
reached home, he told his family that during his absence 
the had shown a lady a kindness and that she had re- 
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warded him with a kiss. Mr. Angell says: “All ani- 
mals are made happy or miserable by the way in which 
you talk to them.” Tryphosa is always sweet tempered 
and amiable. This is due to the fact that her master 
in speaking to her uses only words of gentleness and 
kindness. 

The Wisconsin Dairymen have hung in the hall 
where they hold their meetings, this motto: “Always 
speak to your cow as you would to a lady.” 

In Switzerland there are some of the finest cows 
in the world, and the secret of it is, that they pay a high- 
er salary to a milkmaid who speaks pleasantly and 
sings sweetly to the cows, than to one who does not. 
“As ye sow, so shall ye reap” is a law that never changes. 
It works every time. No matter from what source we 
receive love and kindness, it comes to us because at some 
time we have planted the seeds which grow into love and 
kindness. 


a aA 
EPISTLES 


Corcoran, Cat. 

Dear Wee Wispom—I think 
Wee Wispom is fine, and mama 
says she thinks it is the best 
little magazine for children that 
she has read. (She reads all 
the stories to us boys.) I am 
sending you a picture of my 
brother and myself, taken while 
we were at the beach this sum- 
mer. Do you see the boats we 
were making? Some day I 
want to make a boat big enough 
to cross the ocean. I love the 
ocean, and think it lots of fun 
to splash and play in the wa- 
ter. I am learning to swim, for I want to be a good swimmer. 


t 
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Yours with love, Loyp and Ex.is Corper, aged seven. 
(P. S—My mama copied my letter for me so you could 
read it.) 


Wooptann, WasH. 

My Dear Wers—lI have not written you for some time, 
but will now. School was started this morning, and I was 
very glad. I am in the sixth grade, and am eleven years old. 
We never went to any place to stay only over night, but maybe 
we can go and see papa’s cousin and stay for a week. Well, 
I have got to go over-town, so will close. 

Your loving Wee, Epona Dunuam. 

P. S—I like Wee Wispom’s stories better every month. 
Give my love to Mrs. Fillmore, and to Blanche also. 


[Edna sends visiting funds for Wrz Wispom for another 
year, and tells of her appreciation of the music Wee Wee 
Benham contributed for the Birthday entertainment.—Eb.] 


[A Birthday guest that came in time, but her letter was 
mislaid.—Ep. ] 
Norto Powner, Orec. 
Dear Wee Wispom—lI just received you today, and read 
that this is your sixteenth birthday. I have taken you since 
I was six years old, but have never written you before. I am 
just a year younger than Wee Wispom, so I have taken you 
ever since I heard of you. Well, I wouldn’t be without you 
now at all. I have a sister who takes you and likes you real 
well also. I think the “Club” is very interesting; and that 
little song—both music and words were just beautiful. I will 
write you again, some time, a story of myself and Rob and 
Lula (my brother and sister), and how we happened to know 
about Wee Wispom. I will not tell you this time, because this 
is my first letter, and I would rather get used to writing you 
first. Well, I guess this is all. Your friend, Lora Campsett. 


[We shall be glad to hear how Lola and her brother and 
sister came to know Wee Wispom.—Eb.| 


Winnetka, Xmas Lake, Minn. 
My Dear Wee Wispom—This is my first letter to you. 
My name is John Engel, and I am Dorothea Engel’s brother. 
I am six years old. Dorothea has written you two letters. 
My home is in Duluth, but I am visiting my aunties and uncle 
at Xmas Lake. They live on a fruit farm. They have a horse 
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and a cow and some chickens. Their house stands on a hill on the 
shore of Xmas Lake. They have a row-boat. I can row the boat. I 
like to go bathing in the lake. I help my aunties pick berries. I 
like to hear all the little stories in Wee Wispom. I like the 
Birthday number very much. My aunties have very pretty 
flowers in their garden. They also have very nice vegetables, 
which we enjoy on the table. They have some nice fruit—ber- 
ries, apples, and grapes. I will stop now, for fear I crowd 
out some other Wee. I hope this will be published. Your 
little Wee, JoHN ENGEL. 


Spokane, WasH. 
Dear Wee Wispom—This is my first letter to you. I re- 
ceived you as a Christmas gift, and I enjoyed it very much. 
I enjoy reading about the “Club” and the letters the little 
Wees send. My little sister is two years old. I am twelve, 
and in the seventh grade at school. I will close now. From 
your loving Wee, Juanita Loomis. 


Greetey, Iowa. 
Dear Wee Wispom—tThis is my first letter to you, as I 
have just taken one number—the August one. I enjoyed 
reading it, especially “Blanche’s Corner.” I am twelve years 
old and in the eighth grade at school. I live with my grand- 
father and grandmother; my father is living on a large farm 
in Oklahoma, and my mother is traveling on the road as a 
saleslady. My mother has been very good to me, as she has 
subscribed for the Progress, the Nautilus, Unity, and Were 
Wispom. So you see I have enough reading, besides a book- 
case full of books and all I could read in the school library. 
I enjoy reading the letters in Wee Wispom. Several have said 
they would like very much to belong to the Wee Wisdom Club. 
I don’t understand what it is, but perhaps something will be 
in the September number to tell me. There is a Boys’ and 
Girls’ department conducted by “Uncle Booker” in the Prog- 
ress Magazine which I enjoy. Well, I must close, hoping to 
find my letter in print. Iowa Stoan. 
P. S—I am named after the state I was born in. 


San Jose, Cat. 
Dear Wee Wispom—I am nearly four years old. I will 
go to kindergarten this fall. I try to be a good girl. I wish 
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some of you could visit me and see mama’s squash vines climb- 
ing over the clothes lines and growing nice big squashes. We 
like to read your letters. Good-by. From a little friend, 
Reaper. 


San Jose, Cat. 
Dear Wee—I am glad your home is in Kansas City, for 
I think it a lovely place. I have an uncle and aunt and cousins 
living there. I am ten years old. Sister Eunice and I helped 
mama this vacation. I like to read your letters, and will be 
glad when you come again. Good-by. From your friend, 
Noverta A. Reaper. 


San Jose, Cat. 
Dear Wee Wispom—Sister Novella and I enjoy your visits 
very much. I wish you could see our little garden, with cu- 
cumber vines growing from the top of a barrel, so that we get 
many cucumbers each week. My cousin had a large prune 
orchard. Good-by. Eunice A. Reaper. 
(Written for me by Mama.) 


Crockett, Cat. 
Dear Wee Wispom—lI have never written to you before. 
I am nine years old and in the third grade at school. I enjoy 
reading Were Wispom very much. I have a little brother; he 
likes the stories too. I will send you a little poem that I have 
made. I shall close, with love to all the Wees. Your loving 
Wee, Minnie Van Hoizen. 


LITTLE FLOWERS 
Little flowers in the garden, 
I see you nod your head. 

Is the dew too heavy for you, 

Or are you going to bed? 
[Minnie’s verse is very pretty. If she composed it her- 
self, she is to be congratulated.] 


Benorr, Wis. 

Dear Mrs. Firtmore—We all thought the two birthday 
numbers just grand, and the artist certainly deserves his share 
of credit for designing such beautiful covers. The children 
were delighted to see their pictures again, and wish to thank 
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you for the extra copies, and we know that the harvest will 
indeed be great, not only for Wer Wispom, but for little Wees 
as well. Ruth enjoys the “Wee Wisdom Club” so much, and 
in reading from the last number, where they were all sorry 
school was about to commence, she said she thought they 
ought to be glad and happy that school was about to open, for 
she was. She does enjoy attending school, and is making rapid 
progress. Every day she tells me the different words she has 
learned, and shows me how to write them. 

Ruts and Rusy’s Mama (Mrs. Fiedler). 


VINEMONT, ALA. 
Dear Wee Wispom—I am writing you a few lines this 
morning. I was . but am well now. I could not read for 
a week, and I wanted to read my new Wee Wispom. I am all 
right now. I will make my letter short, for this is Sunday and 
I must go to Sunday school. With much love to all the Wees, 
Heten E. Powett. 


The “Jollykin” story is simply splendid, and I congratu- 
late Margaret Epeneter specially on the drawings accompanying 
her story. Also “The Teddy Bear Story” is very cunning. 
I have just sent out two—no, three—years’ Wee Wispoms to 
have bound. I am like a child, waiting for them to come home. 
I have all bound, from the first volume that was separate from 
Unity. We have tried to get subscriptions, but the parents are 
very unresponsive, it seems, though in all cases the children 
wanted them. They are all greatly interested in Buzzy’s story 
—hbecause they have seen Buzzy, no doubt; and now she has 
five such beautiful kittens, and is so devoted and loving to- 
wards them! Really, for a little cat she is a teacher of pa- 
tience and love. She has a way of talking to us silently, just 
moving her mouth. Aunt Mary. 


East Sr. Lovuts, Itt. 

Dear Wee Wispom—lI told you I would write you when 
I got home, and I will. I had a fine time while I was away. 
I watched them stack wheat and also thrash it. I had two 
or three rides on the loose hay and a ride on some baled hay. 
We went to pick blackberries and we had to cross a creek. 
Over it there was a small foot-bridge about ten inches wide, 
so that when the water was high you could go across to the 
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other side. We went fishing, but I didn’t get any fish. I had 
a bite, but it got away with part of my bait. Inclosed please 
find fifty cents for Wee Wispom’s traveling expenses for an- 
other year. With love to all the Wees, Emma KiosTerMan. 
[Wee Wispom is glad to visit Emma another year.—Eb.] 


Crayton, Cat. 
Dear Wee Wispom—tThis is my first letter to you. I 
have taken Wee Wispom for one year, and enjoy it very much. 
I am sending traveling expenses for another year. I am nearly 
ten years old and am in the fourth grade. I live five miles from 
Clayton, on a ranch at the foot of Mt. Diablo. Your loving 
Wee, Grorce R. Duncan. 


Laddie wanted to go out to play one morning recently, 
when we discovered that the cloudy day had turned into a 
rainy one. He went to the window and looked out quietly, 
and rather to my surprise (for I expected disappointment) 
this little question came floating into the next room: “Mama, 
isn’t God good today?” “Why, Laddie?” “He just sent a 
blanket to cover the sun, so that the flowers could rest in the 
shade.” I said I thought he was, and that the dark day would 
rest us all. Lappie’s Moruer. 


BLANCHE’S BIBLE LESSONS 


Lesson 1, October 2 
THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS.—Matt. 25: 1-13. 


GOLDEN TEXT—“Be ye therefore ready also: for the 
Son of man cometh at an hour when ye think not.”—Luke 12:40. 

Long ago, in Palestine, it was the custom at a marriage 
feast for virgins (young girls) to carry lighted lamps and 
attend the bridegroom. 

In today’s lesson Jesus tells a story about ten virgins who 
were waiting for a bridegroom. Five of them had their lamps 
filled and carried oil in vessels besides, but the other five had 
no oil except what was in their lamps. So when the bridegroom 
came, the lamps of the five virgins who had no extra oil went 
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out. While they were buying more oil, the bridegroom and 
the five wise virgins who had plenty of oil went to the mar- 
riage feast, and the five foolish virgins were shut out. 

The oil which the virgins used, means the truth we are 
learning. The more we use it the more we learn about it, 
until, if we use it all the time, cur bodies will be filled with 
it. Then we will think nothing but thoughts of love—that 
is, the light. 

If we keep our minds filled with this light all the time, 
why, we will be ready to meet anything. For instance, if a 
little dark thought is floating about it cannot get into our 
minds, because they are so full of light. Nothing but good 
will ever come to us. 

But if we do not use the truth we know—if we let our 
minds become dark, then when the dark, unreal thoughts of 
sickness or hate or fear come, they can get right in, because 
there is so much room. Then when we try to light our lamp 
of truth to get rid of the dark thoughts, it goes out because 
we have not enough oil. That is, we haven’t used the truth 
we know, so that it might grow. If we use the truth all the 
time, it will grow until there is no doubt about our having 
enough oil to keep our lamps burning all the time. Then when 
we need it most it will not fail us, but will drive all unreal 
thoughts away. 


Lesson 2, October 9 
THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS.—Matt. 25: 14-30. 


GOLDEN TEXT—‘His lord said unto him, Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things: enter 
thou into the joy of thy lord.”—Matt. 25:21. 

Another parable today. It is about a Master who, upon 
going away, gave each of his servants some money. “Talents,” 
the Bible calls them. 

To one he gave five talents; to another, two; and to an- 
other, one. 

The first two made good use of their talents and got more 
talents, but the last, who had only one talent, buried it in the 
earth. 

When the Master returned he praised the two who had 
used their talents, but was angry with the other, and took his 
talent away from him because he did not use it. 
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We have talents too; not money, but far more precious: 
our knowledge of the Truth. 

Suppose you know a little bit about the truth, and you 
hide that knowledge down in the dark, inside of your mind, 
and never think about it or use it. Why, it wouldn’t grow a 
bit, and after a while you would forget you had it, and it 
would never do you any good. 

But suppose you used that little truth you knew. It 
would grow brighter and larger the more you used it, until at 
last it would fill your whole mind and body, so that there 
wouldn’t be room for anything but truth. Then it would help 
you and those around you to be stronger and better. 


Lesson 3, October 16 
THE LAST JUDGMENT.—Matt. 25:31-46. 

GOLDEN TEXT—“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
—Matt. 25: 40. 

One of the lessons Jesus Christ taught the disciples was 
this: that whenever they fed one who was hungry or clothed 
one who was in need, or were kind in any way, it was the 
same as if they did those things for Jesus. But if they re- 
fused to help any one, no matter how insignificant that per- 
son might seem, they were refusing help to Jesus. 

I wonder how many of you can tell me why that is true. 

Haven't you the same Spirit that was in Jesus? Why, of 
course you have, and so has every one else. Well, then, if 
you are unkind to any one, you are unkind to the same Spirit 
that was in Jesus. There is but one Spirit, and it is in all 
of us as it was in Jesus. We wouldn’t be alive if it wasn’t. 
That’s the reason we are all brothers and sisters. — 

We will remember to be kind and helpful to every one 
around us. Then we will not only be helping Jesus, but our- 
selves as well; for every kind or helpful thought we send out 
comes back to help us. 


Lesson 4, Oc:ober 23 
REVIEW 


GOLDEN TEXT—“‘4nd it came to pass, when the time 
was come that he should be received up, he steadfastly set his 
face to go to Jerusalem, and sent messengers before his face.” 
—Luke 9:51, 52. 
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These reviews give us a chance to pause and look back 
over the quarter, to see how much good we have received from 
the lessons. It doesn’t matter so much whether we can pro- 
nounce all the big names or tell exactly where the names be- 
long. The important thing is to remember the thought there 
was for us in each lesson, You know from every lesson we 
get something which we can use every day and which will make 
us happier. It is that which makes all these Bible stories val- 
uable. 

So on review Sunday the thing for us to do is to go over 
each lesson and pick out the thought that was for us. If we 
do that, all these good thoughts will not be forgotten, but will 
stay with us to help us when we need them. 


Lesson 5, October 30 
THE ANOINTING OF JESUS.—Matt. 26: 1-16. 

GOLDEN TEXT—‘“She hath done what she could.”— 
Mark 14:8. 

One day as Jesus was taking a meal in a little house in 
Bethany, a woman named Mary came and poured a cruse of 
very precious ointment upon his head. The ointment was costly 
and the disciples were indignant, calling it a waste. But Mary 
loved Jesus with her whole heart, and had spent all the money 
she had on this precious oil. 

Jesus rebuked the disciples, saying: “She hath done what 
she could.” 

Do we all do what we can? We are all learning a truth 
which will make us healthier and happier; are we doing what 
we can with it? 

We know that we can send out thoughts which will fill 
ourselves and every one around us with love and joy. Are 
we doing it? 

We know that we can keep ourselves so filled with health 
and goodness that we will be examples of what the truth does 
for its faithful children. Ave we using our knowledge? We 
understand that by our silent thoughts we can help those 
around us to know the truth that will make them free and 
well. Do we send out those thoughts? 

If we have not been doing all we could with this wonder- 
ful truth, let us begin right away to use it more every day. 
We will find that the more we use it, the more good will come 
to us. 
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BLANCHE’S CORNER 


The other day I sat a long 
time watching two puppies at 
play. One was a small tan dog, 
while the other was a Newfound- 
land pup about three times the 
size of the little fellow, and as 

| clumsy as he could be. 

: Well, after much running 
and barking the little pup got the 
big black fellow down. After that 
the big pup exerted all his energy 
toward getting the other one 
down. They would run as fast as 

they could, when suddenly the little one would swerve 
to one side and the big, ungainly Newfoundland would 
fall over himself trying to follow. 

They kept this up for some time, the big dog falling 
constantly, but always getting up good-naturedly and 
going after the tan dog again. At last, as if by acci- 
dent, the big pup fell on the little one and he went down. 
Then they were even, and shaking themselves, ran to 
their respective homes, lured by the smell of supper. 

You may think I wasted a lot of time looking at 
two pups at play, but I think I got a lesson out of it. 

Some of us, you know, are not very bright in school, 
and often we go home and cry becausé some one is quick- 
er to get the answer to the problem, or to learn the rule 
in grammar, than we are. _ 

Now, wouldn’t it be well to follow the example of 
the awkward pup, and not get cross or discouraged, but 
just keep on trying until we can do as well as our class- 
mates? 

Getting cross or crying over things doesn’t help a 
bit. Wouldn’t it have looked funny if that big black pup 
had gone off and sat in a corner and howled? 

There is no reason why we should not be as bright 
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as other children. How do you suppose we can become 
so? Why, by saying “God is my Intelligence,” over and 
over and over, no matter what happens. After awhile 
we will begin to see things more clearly, and will be 
proud of the grades we take home. 

Remember the big black pup, and go ahead cheerily. 


OCTOBER, 1910 


Why do I like October? 
October’s the month of gold. 
There’s crimson and nuts in the woodland, 
There’s fruitage in orchard and wold; 
*Tis the banquet-hall of the Seasons, 
Where their purple wine is spilled; 
*Tis the revel of color-splendors, 
Where the wealth of the year is tilled. 
And so I love October. 
*Tis fruition of faith to me; 
In the beauty and gold of its garner, 
The opulent Giver I see. 


—M. 
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If there is a. blue mark 
on this page your 
subscription is due 


Wee Wisdom’s Word 


to her Wees 
yaoi Don’t let this blue mark come 


between us. We like each other too well to be 
separated. You need me and I need you. I’ve 
tried my best to help you think and do your best. 
I’m sure you and your home are better for my visits, 

for my mission is to scatte rsunshine and joy wherever I 
go and help every seed of Good to spring up and grow. 
In every heart and home these seeds are waiting, ready 
for loving thoughts to bring them forth. 
I shall love to keep on visiting you and will try 

for my mission is to scatter sunshine and joy wherever I 
happy. 
I hope you'll want me and send my invitation and 
traveling expenses to 


UNITY TRACT SOCIETY, 
Unity Building, 913 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


SUBSCRIPTION 50 CENTS. 
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